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-TO 
Mr. A. C. Mircuent, or New Yorn, 


On the Curious Proceedings of a Grand 
Meeting in London relative to the Dis- 
tresses of the Country, at which Meeting 
the Duke of York presided. 





Botley, August 3, 1616. 
Dear Sir, — You, who have paid a 
great deal of attention to English Politics, 


and have, | dare say, watched the progress | 


of the effects of war and taxation, will not 


be surprised to hear, that we are in a | 


shocking state of distress; but, | am 
pretty sure, that you cannot form an idea 
of our real situation. 
forgotten the exultation, the noisy boast- 
ing, the insolent taunts, of the tools of 
tyranny, when Napoleon had been de- 
feated and made captive. Despotism 


seemed then to set no bounds to its inso- | 


lence; and onr Courter, one of its most 


active instruments, exclaimed : ** The | 


’ 


** farce ts over ; let us now goto supper. 
In remarking upon this insolent vaunt, | 
bid the boaster recollect, that we had the 
farce to puy for before we could sit down 
quietly to supper. In short, my predic- 
tions are not fulfilled. I foretold ruin; 
but actual starvation has come upon us. 
You remember a very base print, which 
I used to notice as one of the chief in- 
stigators to war against France and Ame- 
rica, called ue ‘I'imes, the proprietor of 
which was so eager to make an example 
of your country, and to punish ik for its 
‘¢ Democratical Rebellion.” Irom this 
same print I will here insert a couple of 
Letters, describing the miseries in a parti- 
cular part of England. I have, in former 
Numbers, given a pretty full account of 
the miseries of the country ; but, it is of 
great consequence, ihat the existence of 
those miseries should be established as 
a fact; and, therefore, [ appeal to the 
pages of those, who are in the ranks 
of the enemy, and who would disguise, 
oF palliate it, if possible. It is of conse- 
quence, too, that the statement of these 


You will not have | 
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count of the proceedings of the London 
Meeting ; because you will the more 
clearly perceive the cause of that Meet- 
ing. 
AMONG THE LABOURING MANU> 
FACTURERS AT BILSTON. 


DISTRESS 


The following letters contain further 
details on this melancholy subject: we 
trust that they will have the good fortune 
to be perused by the persons who attend 
the Meeting this day for the relief of the 
present unexampled distresses :— 

“ Bilston, July 25. 1816. 

** Dear Sin,--Aceording to your re- 
quest, I beg to transmit to you a state- 
ment of the lamentable and deep distress 
_under which the township of Bilston at 
| this time labours. You may depend upon 
' the correctness of what I am about to 





a 


ae ee 


| write, as the whole parish has been 


| (within these few days) divided into dis- 
| tricts, which have been visited by several 
most respectable persons, the result of 
whose enquiries now lies before me. If I 
were to transcribe all these tales of woe 

or even half of them, | should fill a vo- 
lume: it is suflicient to observe, that the 
number of poor inhabitants without em- 
ployment is unprecedented. It is true the 





| overseers of the poor do what they can to 


alleviate the wretchedness arising from 
want of werk ; but, notwithstanding their 
exertions, and the charitable benevolence 
of individuals, which is very great, it is a 
melancholy truth that there are many fa- 
miltes almost, if not quite, starving. The 
population of this place consists, ag you 
know, of about 11,000: the greater 
number is composed of the lower classes, 
who depend entirely upen the coal and 
iron trade for their subsistence. With 
the depressed state of these trades you 
are too well acquainted to render it ne- 
cessary for me to make a single remark 
upon the subject. ‘They are dreadfully 
and beyond all example bad, and without 
any prospect for the present of becoming 
better. ‘This is the source of all our 
wretchedness, and from this fatal circum- 





particular cases of misery precede the ac- 


stance springs the melancholy list which it 
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is my painful duty to present to you. 
From the papers now before me, I learn 
that there are in this township seven hun- 
dred and seventeen families out of employ- 
ment, and without food, excepting that 
which is given them by the hand of 
charity. Some of these poor creatures 
have had no work for several months: all 
of them have been discharged by their 
masters for many weeks, and, with their 
wives and children, are looking around 
them for relief. Great as their sufferings 
are, I owe it to them to say, that their 
patience and resignation are equally so ; 
they have been hitherto, and still are, 
so peaceable and so quiet, that their 
misery has an additional claim upon the 
compassion and liberality of all who are 
placed by Providence in a situation to 
afford them assistance. This, dear Sir, 
is the account I am compelled to give 
you, even now, in the midst of summer, 
when a poor man has the chance occasi- 
onally of getting a day’s work ; and if it 
be true now, what, unless there be some 
great change, will become of all these 
seven hundred and seventeen families 
during the next winter? It is really 
most awful to think of it; for, besides 
the numerous iron works and collieries 
which have been already stopped in-this 
neighbourhood, I learn from authentic in- 
formation that the number will be in- 
creased very shortly, and of course the 
distress greatly increased also. What the 
situation of the adjoining parishes may be 
I cannot say with certainty, but have 


every reason to fear and believe that they | 


are in as wretched a state as we are at 
Bilston. What you here read respecting 
ourselves is strictly true, and can be 
proved, if necessary, by the evidence of 
the gentlemen abovementioned, as well as 
by my own. Should this statement be 
laid before the highly respectable Meet- 
ing which, I understand, takes place on 
Monday, and should the Committee feel 
inclined and enabled (as I trust they will) 
to render us the least relief, I can only say 
it will be most gratefully accepted, and 
distributed in any way which they may 
be pleased to recommend. In conclusion, 
I beg to thank you for the interest 
you have taken in behalf of my distressed 
parishioners. 

“PS. If each family is supposed to 
consist of four, you will observe, from 
the statement given, that there are in this 


parish 2868 persons without the means of 
procuring bread \\” 





Coseley, near Bilston, July 26, 1816. 


‘¢Str,—With inexpressible pleasure [ 
read the two letters which you so kindly 
and so opportunely addressed to my 
brother on the 20th and the 22d instant. 

‘The one enclosing the gift of that 
humane lady, to whom ten |thousand 
thanks are due, would have placed him 
in a perplexing situation, had you not 
anticipated and judiciously prevented it, 
surrounded as he is by hundreds of miser- 
able perishing objects, every one of 
whom have equal claims upon a part of 
that morsel of bread which Providence 
so unexpectedly put into his hands for 
them. I know not how the five pounds 
were disposed of; but this I know, that 
had it been expended in sixpenny loaves, 
my brother would not have had occasion 
to have gone far from his own house to 
have found 200 families of four in @ 
family, whose hearts would have leaped 
for joy at the gift of one of them. This 
was not the case a little while ago ; for, 
prior to November last, no people under 
the government of our venerable and 
beloved monarch were more happy, more 
comfortable, or more contented, than 
the miners and manufacturers of this dis- 
trict. The whole country exhibited. as 
much life, bustle, and contentment, as 
you can conceive: every one that could 
work, old and young, had enough to do, 
and were amply rewarded for their labor ; 
hence, by working hard, and getting 
plenty of money, they were enabled to 
live well, to send their children to school 
decently dressed, the pictures of health, 
plenty, and cleanliness; their cottages 
were comfortably furnished, their gar 
dens well cultivated, their cupboards 
well stored, and their pockets always 
open for the support of Sunday schools, 
Bible societies, and such like excellent 
institutions, which I hope will stand as 
walls and as bulwarks for this our happy 
and highly favoured country: but now, 
in the short space of nine months, how 
is the gold become dim, and the much 
fine gold changed ! Scarce had the return 
of peace filled every heart with gratitude, 
and animated every breast with the hope, 
that these their comforts would be long 
continued, when, contrary to every ex- 





pectetion, trade got worse, money became 
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scarce, confidence disappeared, the bank- 
ers withheld their accustomed accommo- 
dations, the stocks of goods increased 
on hand, until the manufacturers were 
obliged to put their people to five days’ 
work a week, then to four, to three, to 
two, and, finally, to stop them. ‘The 
coal, iron-stone, and iron-masters, were 
in the same situation; and, therefore, 
pits, furnaces, foundries, forges, mills, 
shops, and manufactories of iron, &c. 
were put to stand; and it is now com- 
puted, upon a moderate calculation, 
that in the parishes of Bilston, Sedgley, 
Tipton, Dudley, and Kingswinford, not 
less than 15,000 persons are thrown out 
of employment, some of whom have not 
had work for more than thirtcen weeks. 
Conccive within yourself what must be the 
situation of those parents and poor child. 
ren who are thus deprived of their wonted 
support, and the comforts they so lately 
enjoyed: I would much rather leave it to 
your conception than attempt to describe 
the unutterable distress with which this 
sudden reverse has overwhelmed the 
country. 

‘¢’'The people who were comfortably 
circumstanced as above, having sold their 
Surniture, their clothes, and every dispo- 
sable article they possessed, to buy them 
bread with, are now left without a bed, a 
chair, a spoon, a knife, or cup; to in- 
habit empty houses, with empty pockets 
and empty bellies; foreed to beg from 
door to door, in a country whose chari- 
table resources are almost exhausted by 
the continual crowds which hunger forces 
upon them; and the workhouses are 
filled so full, hundreds of applications 
are obliged to be refused: the parochial 
rates are also become utterly insupport. 
able, and therefore these poor creatures 
are obliged to maintain a miscrable exis- 
tence—some families with one shilling a 
week, some with less, and others with no 
parochial allowance at all. But, not- 
withstanding they are reduced to this 
Starving condition, I must say, their 
general conduct reflects the highest credit 
upon them; their patience and honesty 
in the midst of their sufferings, aloud call 
on Christian sympathy and Christian 


Avucust 
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not bear to visit those abodes of distress 
which I cannot alleviate: I should be 
happy to spend a portion of my time in 
carrying comfort, [ may say life, to the 
miserable and perishing of my fellow 
creatures around me: my heart bleeds pare 
ticularly for poor helpless children, pale as 
death, and crawling about like walking 
skeletons. To recite the sufferings of 
individuals would fill a volume, and tire 
your patience, Such as, for instance— 
A few days ago, a woman was found 
about sixty yards from my _brother’s 
house; she had a young child in her 
arms; exhausted by hunger, and une 
able to proceed, she was found on the 
ground, with the child at her breast, 
in a sénseless, and, to every appearance, 
in a dying condition; she, however, 
revived, and we administered such food 
as was considered most suitable for her: 
when she could speak, she told us her 
husband had got no work: that she had 
several children at home, to whom she 
had given all she could beg the two pre. 
ceding days; that she had had nothin 

during that time, and had famished her- 
self sooner than they should die for want ; 
she had walked to where she was found, 
and being unable to proceed farther, had 
resigned herself to her fate, and would 
have perished for want within a little 
more than a mile of her home, had we 
not happened to have found her. Another 
instance shall suffice. Within about forty 
yards of my own house, a friend of mine 
saw a child take up a bone to pick from off 


with; he brought the bone end the child 
to me, and I leave you to judge how I 
felt upon the occasion. I hope you will 
excuse my troubling you ; butif you can 
by any means obtain a little relicf for 
these poor creatures, the blessing of 
those that are ready to perish will be 
upon you.” | 





Thus, you have a pretty fair picture of 
the distress in one part of the country. 
But, it is é2 and near London! That is 
the dicklish poini: The distress begins to 
pinch there; and hence the Meeting, of 





benevolence. J have heard of several 
that have actuatly died for want, but I have | 
not personally known them. To tell you | 
the truth, [ have it not in my power to 


give what I wouid, and therefore I can- | portance. 


which £ am now about te speak. The 
Meeting took place on the © th of 
‘July. The following is the account of it, 


published in the Courier of the 30th. 
Every word of this account is of im. 
When I have inserted it, I 
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~~ 


the ground, which a dog had just done 
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shall have many remarks to offer on if; 
but, I must beg of you, if you wish to be 
able to form a correct estimate of the 
state of the public mind in England, to 
read every word of this report with atten- 
tion. And, pray, mark ¢he manner, in 


which the grand question was, at last, 


evaded, But. it will not do. (creat 
events are not far distant. ‘This 29th of 
July has made a wonderful discovery! 





Meeting At tHe Lonnon Tavern. 

A very numerous meeting yesterday 
took place at the City of London Tavern, 
to take into consideration the present dis- 
fressed state of the lower classes, and the 
most effectual means of extending relief to 
them. 

About half past one o’clock the Duke 
of York entered and took the chair, sup- 
ported on his right by the Duke of Kent, 
and on his left by the Duke of C ambridge. 
He was accompanied, on his entrance, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, the Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Manvers, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Wilberforce, and other distin- 
guished individuals. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
immediately proceeded to open the busi- 
ness of the Meeting by observing, that as 
the Gentlemen then assembled together 
had done him the honour to place him 
in the chair, it became his duty to state 
the object which they were then called 
upon to consider. He should do this in 
a very few words, not merely from a con- 
sciousness of his own inability, but from 
a belief that many were to follow him on 
the same subject who were fully compe- 
tent to the task. The present Meeting 
had been called to consider, and, as far as 
possible, to alleviate the present distress 
and sufferings of the labouring classes of 
the community. ‘These distresses were, 
he feared, too well known to all who 
heard him to require any description ; 
and all that he had to add to the bare 
statement of them, was the expression of 
his confidence, that the liberality which 
had been so signally manifested in the 
cause of foreign distresses, would not be 
found to be wanting when the direction of 
it was to be towards the comfort and re- 
lief of our own | countrymen at home.— 
| Loud applause. | 

Mr. Carrer, Secretary to the Associa- 
tion of the year 1812, ‘then read a part 


of a report drawn up by a Committee of 


that Society: it stated that the Society, 


j though with very inadequate funds, had 


produced very extensive good by commu- 
nicating activity to local benevolence, and 
by furnishing a model upon which County 
Meetings and the subscriptions and efforts 
of particular districts might be formed, 
and brought into a state of efficient ope- 
ration. The impatience of the room, 
which was crowded beyond all example, 
interrupted the reading of the report, and, 
at the request of the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr. Carter desisted. 

The Duke of Kent said, he regretted 
much that it had not been in the power 
of the Gentleman who had just sat down 
to gain the attention of the Meeting, and 
| he attributed it entirely to the weakness 
of his lungs; because, if the whole had 

| been heard, he was sure that it would 
| have convinced every body of the correct- 
| ness of the views originally entertained by 
| the association of 1812, and of the dili- 
| gence with which they | ‘had been pursued. 
| The society had met with much opposi- 
tion; it had been objected to them that 
their objects were not patriotic, but poli- 
tical. He begged to state, that the late 
Mr. Whitbread had been so perfectly 
satisfied of the futility of these objections, 
that he had in the most public and candid 
manner acknowledged that his first im- 
pressions had been erroneous, and had 
been active in joining his exertions to 
those of the institution. Much did he la- 
ment, because he knew the value of his as- 
sistance, and how freely it would have 
been afforded, the want of it on this oc- 
casion. The plain and broad principle 
upon which that society was formed was, 
that those who had the means should con- 
tribute in their due proportion to the re- 
lief of those who had no means at all. 
The condition of the country at that 
period, the actual calamity which pressed 
upon it, were such as to produce discon- 
tent and even insurrection. At present 
no such consequences had taken place ; 
and yet he would venture to state, that, 
in many parts of the kingdom, the snffer- 
ings which it was now their object to al. 
leviate, had at no former period been ex- 
ceeded. With respeet to the causes of 
this distress, that presented a question in- 
to whieh it was not necessary to inquire 
with a view to their immediate purpose. 








The immediate object was to raise a fund, 
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in the subsequent accumulation and man- 
agement of which many ulterior arrange- 
inents might be projected, and from 
which charity might soon emanate ina 
thousand directions. He doubted not 
that every county and every town would 
be quick to imitate the example of the 
metropolis. The association of 1812 
had at least the merit of producing 
this effect, and had spread through 
the whole land that spirit of active 
benevolence which he was feebly invok- 
ing upon this occasion. He trusted that 
it was necessary for him to say but little 
more to ensure the adoption of the resolu- 
tion which he should have the honour to 
propose. He confessed he felt gratified 
when he saw so great a concourse of his 
countrymen assembled together for such 
a purpose, and additional gratification at 
seeing by whom they were supported. 
On his left, in the chair, he found an 
illustrious relative of his, who was always 
forward in works of beneficence, and 
never forgetful of the znterests of the 
lower orders. Near him sat an t/lustrious 
Duke whose character was equally high in 
the country. On his right he beheld the 
chief dignitary of the Church, to whose 
high and excellent qualities it was impos- 
sible for him to do adequate justice; and 
arround him were many whose station 
in society, whose ranks as Members of 
the Legislature, and whose public character and 
talents were well calculated to advance ani 
insure success to their common object. He 
could not but remark, likewise, that the presence 
of a gentleman high in his Majesty’: Councils 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) was a satis- 
Jfuctory pledge that the purposes they contemplated 
had the countenance and sanction of the Gorern- 
ment. He was sure, then, that he should not 
plead in vain to the national liberality ; bat that 
a remedy would be promptly offered to an evil 
which he.trasted would be found but temporary. 
If they should be so happy as but to succeed in dis- 
covering new sources of employment to supply the 
place of those chanels which had been suddenly 
shut up he should indeed despond if we did not soon 
restore the country to that same flourishing condi- 
tion which had Jong made her the envy of the world. 
It would be improper fer him to trespass longer : 
he had discharged his share of duty, and had 
ouly to read the first resolution which it was pro- 
posed to submit to their consideration. The Royal 
Duke then moved the first Resolution, as follows : 
That the transition from an extensive warfare to 
a system of peace has occasioned a stagnation of 
employment, and a revulsion of trade, deeply affec- 
ting the situation of many parts of the commu- 
nity, and producing many instances of great 
local distress. 
After reading this Resolution, the Duke of 
Keut observed that it held out nothing on which 
they ouglit to despair—for there was every rea- 
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ron to anticipate a speedy remedy for the evil.— 
[Great applause] 

Mr. Hardman (of the Bank of England) rose 
to second the motion, He observed, it would very 
ill become him to take up the time of the meet- 
ing atter what had fallen from the Royal Duke, 
and he should therefore content himself with 
seconding the motion, 

Mr. Frenp, though concurring in much that 
had been said, could not refram from delivering 
his sentiments. He begeed leave to express his 
opinion, that the gloom and despondency which 
aft present seemed to hang over the country, were 
unworthy of the character of Englishmen, or of 
the glory they had acquived by the arduous strug- 
gle which they had suecessfully surmonnted. 
When a celebrated ancient republic was closely 
besieged and vigorously attacked) by superior 
forces, the ground upon which the enemy’s en- 
campment was fixed was sold at public auction, 
and fetched as high a price as if it had then been 
in the? quiet occepation of its owner. Why, 
then, onght we to fear under the present circum- 
stances: Hannibal was not at owr gates. Ever. 
tions comparatively small would be sufficient to 
extricate as from all our difficuities. He hoped 
he now might be permitted to make some observa- 
tions on the cause of the present distress, 
{Marks of approbation and disapprobation.| It 
the Royal Chairman thought him out of order, 
he would at once sit down, not meaning for a mo- 
ment to proceed without his Royal Highness’s 
approbation. [A pause here ensued, when the 
Duke of York requested Mr. F. to proceed.J— 
It he were allowed to refer at all to the causes of 
those difficulties, he should not hesitate to ase 
cribe them all to a sudden and unlooked for reduc- 
tton of the circulating medium. it might not be 
easy to find a sufficient remedy, but he was con- 
vinced that this was the single root of all the evil 
which now casts a transient cloud over the land, 
All that they had to do at present, and all that it 
Wax permitted them to do, was to confine their 
efforts to the mitigation of individual distress ; 
and, instead of indulging a spirit of unnecessary 
despondency, however grateful it always was to 
an Englishman to be told that he was ruined, 
tat to the natural resonrees, means, 
and energy of the conntry, as the certain and 
speedy sources of a deliverance from its preseut 
burdens.—[ lhis speech was heard with a mixtare 
of applanse and dissatisfaetion. } 

Mr. BRowneE expressed a wish that, before a 
decision was had on the first Resolution, the suc- 
ceeding ones might be read, to enable the Meet- 
ing to have a general knowledge ef the proceed- 
ings of the day. 

The Royat Cuatrman immediately complied 
with this request, and read the string of Resolutions, 

On the question being put upon the first, as pro- 
posed by the Duke of Kent, 

Lord Cocurane now offered himself to the at- 
tention of the Meeting, but was for some time una- 
ble «to proceed, his voice being lost in the huzzas 
and hisses which his presence called forth. Silence 
béing at length in some measure obtained, his Lord- 
ship said he should not have addressed the Meet- 
ing, but thet having received a circular letter from. 
the Committee, and feeling the importance of the 
subject, he would have thought it a dereliction of 
his duty if he refrained from attending. The rea- 
son why he rose thus early was, because the obser. 
vations which he had to submit would not be suitae 
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ble, if made when the other Resolutions were put, 
The first Resolution was, in his opinion, founded on 
a gross fallacy, and this was hi» reason for seying su. 
The existirg distresses could not be truly ascribed 
foany sudden transition trom war to peace, Cuould 
it be pretended that it was peace which had occa- 
Sioned the fall in the valne of all agricultural pro- 
duce? Or could any man venture to assert that the 
difficulies and sufferings of the manufacturing 
classes hud any other cause than a prodigious and 
énormoas burthen of taxation? [Loud applause. ] 
He was much gratified at seeiug the Royal Dukes 
80 active in promoting a generous and laudable un- 
dertaking; and he hoped he should not be under- 
Stood as treyting them with disrespect, when he re- 
peated that the resolution was founded in an entire 
fallacy. But not tocontent himself with a mere 
assertion of hisown belief, he had brought official 
documents to prove the correctness of his state- 
ments; and if he shou'd be wrong, he saw the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer near him, who would 
have the opportunity of correcting bis misrepresen 
tation. [A Laugh.) This brief statement, he be- 
Jieved, would be quite sufficient to show that the 
financial situation of the country was such as to 
render aay attcinpts of that Meeting for the pur- 
pose of extending general relief uuerly ineffectual, 
(His Lordship was here interrupted by so vehement 
&n expression of disapprobation, as to render it iim- 
possible for him to proceed.) 

Mr.Cores appealed to the Chair to extend its 
protection to Lord Cochrane. 

Mr. Browne spoke to order, and contended that 
the Noble Lord's course of proceeding had been 
irregular. 

The Duxe of Yor«x.—Lord Cochrane, as well as 
every Other person present, has a fair right to state 
his sentiments on the Resolution. His Loréship 
will therefore proceed. [Great applause ] 

Lord Cocurans, in continuation, said, that he 
by no means intended to throw any ebstacle in the 
way of the Meeting, or to make any objection to its 
intentions, bat he wished to state his reasons {or 
the assertion, that the first resolution was founded 
in a fallacy. The whole revenue of the kingdom 
was 62,267,450l. deducting the Property Tax, and 
Other cessiuns were made, which revenue 4. 
thus expended. The interest of the National Debt, 
including the interest of unfunded Exchequer Bills, 
was upwards of 40,500,000/. leaving to support 
the expences of Government only about 16,300,0001, 
[A voice in the centre of the room, what have we to 
do with that here?] It was this enormous sum 
which now hung reund our necks; it was this, 
which unnecessary extravagance had caused to in- 
crease from year to year, to its present terrible 
amount, which was the gause of all the evils of 
the country at this moment. [Hear, hear!] This 
taxation and extravagance for which the country 
is now suffering, was supported and sanctioned by 
those who derived and still derive large emoluments 
from them —[Applause and disapprobation.] 

Mr. Cores said, the Noble Lord was undemthe 
protection of the Chair, and ouglit not to be hunt- 
ed down by clamour. 

Mr. Rowcrort, Earl Manvers, and others, 
here manifested a wish to speak to order, without 
effect— several voices crying out, ‘‘ What have we 
to do with these statements?’ others, ‘‘ He is in 
possession of the Chair, and shall not be hunted 
down.” 

Lord Cocnrane.—* These are truths that the 

le ougut to kunow—they are the seurce of their 








burdens, and the origin of all the mischief. It was 
this profuse expenditure of the public money, to 
say NO worse of it, that occasinned the present 
calamities, It was that lavish expenditure, to 
meet a compliant list of placemen, that brought 
the country to its present state.—The deficiency 
in the revenue occasioned by the enormons in- 
terest of the National Debt, which Ministers 
would have to supply, would, according to the 
present disbursement and receipts, amount to 
11,578,0001. [Here the Meeting was again thrown 
into considerable disorder by the conflicting cries 
ot Hear, hear ! Down, down /} Lord Cochrane en- 
deavonred several simes to address the Chair, but 
the noise was so great, his voice was not heard by 
even those who were nearest to him. 

The Duke of Kent beseeched the Meeting to 
hear the Noble Lord out, they would then decide 
whether his observations were appropriate or 
otherwise, and receive or reject them accordingly. 
[Loud cheers] 

Lord CocHRANE then resumed, Unless that 
expenditure to which he had been Just referring 
were reduced, every such attempt as they were at 
present making would, he was convinced, prove 
abortive: ii was a mere topical application while 
a mortal distemper was raging within. He bad 
taken no notice in his estimate of the charges 
for sinecures, or the bountics on exports and ime 
ports: and yet the returns upon which he went, 
exclusive of these charges, shewed a deficit for 
the ensuing year of 3.500,0001. Were those who 
heaid him prepared to make this good? It was, 
he believed, undeniable, that nothing could equa- 
lize our vevenue with our expenditure but the 
putting down entirely the army and navy, or the 
extinction of one half of the national debt. But 
when he looked to the actual receipt of the last 
quarter, and found a falling off of 2,400,0001. 
which. with a corresponding decrease i the three 
sneceeding quarters, must create a new deficit of 
ten millions, aud added to the 3,500,001, to which 
he had alluded, would form a sum equal to the 
whole amount of the boasted Sinking Fund, he 
felt that it was worse than trifling to suppose we 
conld go on upon the present system. Were 
they prepared to make up this enormous defi- 
ciency? [A votce from the crowd cried, YEs.} 
He was happy to hear it: he supposed it was 
some fund holder who answered ; aud if any class 
could do so, it was the fuud-holders. They alone 
had the ability, they alone now derived any re- 
turns trom their property : but even if they shoald 
be both able and willing, still it would only re- 
main a positive deficit made good, and no new 
facility would be derived for alleviating the ex- 
isting burthens, The burthens and distresses must 
still remain what they were before. He spoke 
not now upon conjecture or loose calculation, 
he had brought his authority with him: these 
were the records from which he derive: his 
statements, the official returns of the Treasury ; 
and if false, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
present to contradict them. He was glad, he 
confessed, to see him, for those who heard him 
were no doubt aware that it was not always in 
the House of Commons that a Minister could 
discover the genuine sentiments of the people.— 
[Loud applause.] If, therefore, no other person 
should move an amendment, he should feel it is 
duty to propose av omission of that part of the 
resolution which ascribed the distressed state of the 
country to the transition from a state of war to « 
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state of peace, and to state the cause to be an 
enormous debt and a lavish expenditure. [Continued 
applause ] He had come there with an expectation 
of seciug a Noble Duke (Duke of Rutland) in 
the chair; and with some hopes, as he took the 
lead upon this occasion, that it was his inten- 
tion to surrender that sinecure of 90001. a year, 
which he was now in the habit of putting 
ii his pocket. [A laugh.) He still trusted, 
that all who were present, and were also 
holders of sinecures, had it in their intention 
to sacrifice them to their liberality and their justice ; 
and that they did not come there to aid the dis- 
tresses of their conntry by paying half.a-crown per 
cent. out of the hundreds whieh they took from it. 
{Loud applause.] If they did not, all he could 
say was, that to him thetr pretended charity was 
little better than a fraud, Without, however, 
taking up more of their time, he should move his 
amendment, with this one additional observation, 
that it would be a disgrace to an enlightened 
meeting, aud particularly to a meeting which 
might be considered as comprising an aggregate 
mass of the property and intellect of the country, 
to place a fallacy upon the record of their pro- 
ceedings, and to build all their following Resolu- 
tions upon an assertion which had wo foundation 
in truth, He concinded by moving the following 
amendment on the first Resolution— 

“€ That the enormous load of the national debt, to- 
gether with the large military establishment, and the 
profuse expenditure of public money, was the real 
cause of the present public distress.” 

Mr. Lowe seconded the Amendment. He 
should not have attempted to address the Meeting, 
did he not think that on the present important 
occasion the voiee of every individual, however 


humble, should be heard,—Every opinion should 


be thrown into the scale, and he conceived that 
such opinion ought to be received without any 
reterence to the rank or situation of the person by 
whom it was held. It was a certain fact, how- 
ever repugnant it might be to the feelings of some 
persons to hear it, thatthe peopleof England thought 
and felt asthe Noble Lord did. No mau could 
deny the right they had to examine the political 
constitution of the country, and to seek a remedy 
when that constitution was diseased. ‘The result 
of their inquiry was, that they were overburthened 
with taxation—that that was their misfortune— 
{Hear, hear.]—A more alarming crisis than the 
present never was known in the history of our 
country. The distress was universal.—The trade 
of the country was hourly transferring to the Con- 
tivent. The manufacturers of Manchester knew 
that cotton twist could be produced cheaper 
abroad than it could be got up at home; out of 
a population of 15,000, usually employed in this 
trade, at Stockwell, 4,00 were now discharged. 
This system of taxation on the price of labour had 
transplanted the trade of the country. [Applause. ] 
Mr, WILBERFORCE said, he was himself too 
much of an Englishman, and had been too long en- 
gaged in political transactions, to feel any sur- 
prise that those who felt warmly on such a subject 
as the present, should be anxious to give expres- 
sion to their sentiments: but he could not help 
thinking that, upon cool reflection, the Noble 
Lord, and the Gentleman who had just spoken 
would be of opinion, that theit own object would 
be better attained if they confined themselves, 
on this occasion, to the distinct question under 
consideration. The Noble Lord said the coun- 


—— 
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try was in a crisis, and would they apply a mere 
topical remedy: but he might ask the Noble 
Lord, if he would refuse to assuage the pain of a 
distemper, because he had it not in his power at 
once to cure it radically?--[Applause ] ‘To him 
the existing distress appeared to be a distemper 
which rather called tor immediate alleviation, 
than for a speculative discussion of its cause, He 
thought the most charitable and manly course 
to be pursued—that which must be most conge- 
nial to what he knew to be the Noble Lord's own 
charitable and manly diaposition—was not to call 
upon the Meeting to give an opinion upon a poli- 
tical question, not under consideration, 30 as to di- 
vert them from pursuing it with diligence and 
confidence, but to postpone tu a filter oppurta- 
nity a discussion of this nature, and to unite cor- 
dially in the general cause of finding employment 
and encouragement for our suffering tellow-citi- 
zens. If the Noble Lord will reflect on the best 
mode of relieving the distresses of the people, he 
will find his amendment not likely to have that 
tendency. Let him reserve all discussion on the 
question it involves until he cau do it without ine 
terrupting the stream of charity, and wil he can 
enter upon it under fuir and proper circumstances, 
[Hear, hear] He (Mr. W.) in a proper place 
would not shrink from meeting the Noble Lord 
on that inquiry.—[Hear!] He was twice as old 
in publie life as the Noble Lord could pretend to 
be, and fully as independent ; yet he would not 
have easily supposed that any man, however 
young in politics, could have started such topics 
here. For his part, he should be sorry to take 
advantage of any credit which might be supposed to 
belong to him upon such on occasion as this, to cast 
reproaches upon those whu were concurring with him 
in a benevolent design. The Meeting must, on 
the present occasion, feel how much indebted it 
stood to the Royal Personages for their attend. 
ance. They eame to listen to a discussion which 
had for its avowed and direct object the relief of 
the people, and they were in the room suddenly. 
called upon tu lay aside the practical part of their 
inquiry, and to enter npona distinct pursuit. Was 
such a course fair towards those Illustrious Indi- 
viduals? Was it that which was likely to induce 
them to listen to proposals for their personal co-ope- 
ration on occasions of benevolence, if they had ne 
security against the occupation of their time for 
discussions of a different character ?—[ Applause, } 
One word more—the Illustrious Duke who had 
been originally active in the formation of the Asso- 
ciation in 1812, had borne testimony to the candour 
of that benevolent man, the late Mr. Whitbread— 
[Loud cheers]—for the noble acknowledgment 
of his error; that lamented person had alwa 
expressed his belief to him that the Association had 
stirred up and infused fresh activity throughout the 
country. It was on such experience that he (Mr, 
Wilberforce) grounded their present claim—from 
their former success he had the most confident 
ground for future anticipation; and he entreated 
the Noble Lord, of whose real disposition to relieve 
the people of England he had no doubt, and whose 
motives he could justly appreciate, to withdraw his 
amendment. [Hear, Hear! 

Lord CocnRAneE thanked the Hon. Gentle- 
man for his personal eivilities towards him, and 
said, that he would feel no hesitation in with- 
drawing his amendment if the Hon. Gentlemen 
would state to the Meeting, on his own personal 
veracity and honour, that he believed the original 
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Rosolution contained the true cause of the public | 
distress, and the amendment the false one.—Ut the 
Hon. Gentlemen would say that—at any respect 
able mw. present wonld say it, he would be satis. 
fied, though he more immediately addressed iiim- 
self to the Hon, Gentleman who had just prece- 
ded him. . 

Mr. Cotes said, he was entirely unconnected 
with the Noble Lord, and had never eves had 
the honour of speaking to him. Tle agreed how- 
ever with lim in thinking that this was a moment 
when the eycs of the publig ought to be opened to 
their real situation. Lhe amendment harmonizd 
entirely with all the opinions which he had been 
able to form upon the subject. Mr. Wilbertorce, 
to where bumane and benevolent character he 
was happy to pay his acknowledgments, had 
attempted to get rid of the Noble Lord’s amend- 
ment by « sort of side wind; but to his judg- 
ment there was no mcompatibility between the 
object of tie meeting and the amendment, 
‘There was nothing irrelevant in it: it naturally 
grew out of the course adopted by the Chair, 
and inwhich a CAUSE of the prevailing distresses 
was disiincliy specified. ‘Vhe question was, then, 
ougit thew resolutions to go forth to the public 
with a falsehood upon ihe face of them! Ougiit 
they not to state the true cause, since his Royal 
Higiwess by mistake bad assigned a fallacious 
one / Mr. Wilberforce bad also endeavoured with 
his usual ability, but in @ manner that still mark 
ed its duplicity — [Lond disapprobation] — he 
meant the word in vo offensive sense ; bute had 
asked, would we enter into a political discus- 
6101) at 4 moment when we were called upon to 
exten! reliet?) He begged to state this was not 
the true question: it was, whether they would 
found «li ther future proceedings upon error and 
mistatemcont, or upon incontrovertible facts, 
Another question was, would they be satisfied 
to pater up the wounds of tiie country fora 
short period, or seek to remedy the disease in iis 
eprivg aui in its sources, before it become still 
more alarming, and incurable ? 

The Dake of Kenv said, he had offered the 
Resolution has it had been put into his hand ; and 
if he had conceived there had been any inention 
of a course upon which a difference of opinion 
could exist, he hoped they knew him sufficiently 
to believe that he should have been incapable of 
requiring their assent to it. He begged, there- 
fore, now to propose an omission of all that part 
of the resolution which had any reference what- 
ever to PHI CAUSE of the present distresses, 
[Loud Clamour ] He knew the Noble Lord well 
enongh, aud he had known him in early life, to 
be assured that he would agree with him at 
Yeast in a declaration as to the fact. Their 
common object, he believed, was to afford relief, 
and to admit of its necessity without assigning 
either one cause or another. For his own part it 
had no! been lis intention to attend a political 
discussion. He would never enter the arena of 
politics with the Noble Lord, but he begged leave 
to say, he considered himself as competent. to 
plead the cause of humanity, to advocate the in« 
terests of the weather-beaten sufferer, as the 
Noble Lord coald bo. There were, however, 
other tines and otver places, for men to engege 
in the discussion of party pelitics, and he there- 
fore implored the Noble Lord not to distract the 








attention of the Meeting by the introduction of . 
these ; aud to keep solely iu view that they had 
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metas the friends of benevolence, not as the ad- 
vocetes of a party. [Applauses.] His Royal 
Highness then proposed to alter the motion as 


LOLlOWS to 


6 Wesolred. Fhat there do at this moment exist a® 


stagnation oF employ ment and a revulsion of trade, 
deeply affveting the situation of many parts of the 
community, and producing many tistances of great 
local distress. 

Lord CocHrane, in reply, stated that he had 
no wish to excite a difference of opinion on such 
an occasion, and that, after the alteration in the 
Resolution, nothing gave him more pleasure than 
the opportunity of withdrawing his amendaient, 
— [Loud Applause. }——But in justification of what 
he had done, it became necessary for him to say, 
that he never would tiave thought of his amend- 
ment, if it had not been for the assertion as to 
the cause of existing distress—-he bad no doubt 
in his mind as to the wature of that cause, 
and he held it but jast and honourable, that 
ifa cause must be a-signed, it should be the true 
one. After returning thanks to Mr. Wilberforce 
and the Duke of Kent for their expressions of 
personal civility, the Noble Lord covsented to 
withdraw his motion so far as he was personally 
concerned 1 It. 

Considerable oppositions, however, from 
various parts of the Hall was manifested to this 
mode ot withdrawing the amendment, and a 
great deal of disturbance took place in’ con- 
sequence of Mr. Cotes endeavouring to speak a 
second time. 

At last the Resolution, as altered by the Duke 
of Kent, was put and carried. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE, aware that what he 
had now to propose would be unanimously agreed 
to, would not vecupy their attention long. Ashe 
had, however, beew an original Member of the 
Committee, he could assure the Meeting much 
good had been accomplished with even the 
limited funds they then had. After having been 
23 years absent from his native land, it was with 
teclings of particular delight he saw himself this 
day in the midst of Britous, met to consider and 
alleviate the distresses of their nnfortnnate breth- 
ren. [Loud applauses.} He could not withhold 
his tribute of gratitude trom the late Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbreac), who had at first viewed 
the institution rather as a visionary project than 
calculated to do geod, but on seeing his mistake, 
he came mavfully forward to the Meeting, and be- 
sides a very liberal subscription, advocated its 
interests with that enlightened energy and power- 
ful eloquence, which had endeared his memory to 
every British heart, [Loud applauses.]—He re- 
turned his warm thanks to the Noble Lord for 
the handsome manverin which he had withdrawn 
his amendment. The object of the Meeting was 
indeed of the first importance, Our countrymen 
were suffering the most poignant distress: He 
was confident he would not plead their cause in 
vain, when he remembered the godlike generosity 
with which the country had alleviated the auguish 
sustained abroad by the calamities of war. [Ap- 
planses.] He had just returned from a country 
which had been benefitted by their generous aids. 
Germany had felt, and Germany acknowledged, 
that Britons sympathised with, and stretched forti: 
their hands in relieving distress. It was impossi- 
ble (and he could not for one moment entertain 
the idea) that less commiseration should be felt 
at home for our brethren, who had borne the beat 
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and burden of the day, than for strangers. [cheers. ] 
His Royal Highness now proceeded to read the 
second resolution, but by mistake took up the 
first, oF Wich be read some words. The mistake 
excited a goo! natured laugh in the assembly, 
which His Royal Higiness turned into one of ap- 
probation by tearing the paper.—** Now, Gentle- 
men,” coutinued he, © Dhave shewn you how little 


disposed I am to favour that offending Resolution,” 


| Loud applause, and cries of bravo!|—He then 
yioved the following resolution, which was un- 
apimous|y agreed to :— 

** From the experienced generosity of the British 
nation it may be confidently expected, that chose whe 
are able to afford the means of relicf to their fellow- 
subjects, will contribute their utmost endeavours to 
remedy or alleviate the sufferings of those who are 
particularly distressed” 

The Arcibishop otf CanTERBURY would make 
an observation or two before he moved the re- 
solution he had vow in his hand. Efforts of the 
present natare had been considered by many as 
totally inadequate for the purposes they were in- 
tended to produce, and were theretore looked on 
as uudoubtedly certain of failure, purely ou the 
ground of those who made them not having all 
the means i theit hands, which were likely to 
accomplish the object they bad in view. If, how- 
ever, our efforts were, on that ground, to be 
either limiued, or at least feebly carried on ; af 
no ardent attempt was to be made to alleviate the 
distresses of our suffering countrymen, till we 
were fully satisfied, that we had in our power all 
the means which were calculated to give perma- 
nent relief to them, from such hardships as they 
now justly complained of, then undoubtedly we 
should remain passive and quiescent to such a 
criminal extent, that their distresses would be 
incurably increased, while even the means we 
had formerly had in our power of alleviating 
them, would be totally and consequently irreco- 
verably lost. Gentlemen who were at all con. 
versant with the distress of the country, would 
at once perceive that nothing but the most de- 
termined, persevering, and liberal exertions, 
would be of any avail_—[Applauses.] As indi- 
viduals. many in the country had the means no 
doubt of giving partial and temporary reliet to 
their immediate neighbours, but as the evil com- 
plained of was a national one, it required a com- 
bination of those means into one grand whole, to 
accomplish the object they had in view,—f[Ap- 
plauses.] The only way to accomplish such a 
desirable object, (and to a benevolent heart 
what object could be better than relieving the 
afflicted}, was by forming an association which 
should embrace this work, and by communicating 
with all parts of the country, in order to draw 
intu one the energies of the whole. He was cpnfi- 
dent the report which had now been read, would 
meet the approbation of all who had heard it, 
and he certainly wished it to be printed, that 
the wealthy aud benevolent part of the country, 
from seeing with what success the operations of 
the Committee, with limited funds, had been at- 
tended, might be stimulated to further exertions 
In this labour of love. 

His Grace concluded by movitg the following 
Resolutions :— 

* "That although it be obviously impossible for 
any Association of Individuals to attempt the ge- 
neral relief of difficulties affecting so large a pro- 
portion of the public, yet that it has been proved 
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by the experience of this Association, that most 
important and extensive beucfits may be derived 
from the co-operation and correspondence of a 
Society in the Metropolis, encouraging the et- 
forts of those benevoleut individuals who may be 
disposed to assoviate themselves in the diffe- 
rent districts, for the relief of their several neigh- 
bourhoods,” 

Mr. Beeston LonG seconded the motion, ob- 
serving, that the distress of the labouring poor was 
excessive. He telt much pleasure in being ena- 
hied to assure the Meeting, that the sums of 
money so benevolentlv be-towed by this country 
on foreigners, had been attended with the most 
salutary effects.-—The large grants also given to 
the army ef the Duke of Wellington, had been 
most gratefully received by the wounded, and the 
triends of those who gloriously fell in the last 
campaign—-that campaign of which the present 
peace was the consequence, By the peace many 
individuals were thrown ont of employment, and 
he ¢rusted that some reilef would be aflorded to 
their necessities.—-[ Hear, hear !] 

The Resolution was carried unanimously, 

The Dake of RutLanb would offer no apology 
for now rising to address the Meeting, as the Re- 
solution he had the honour to propose was of 
such a nature as could excite no discussion. ‘The 
subject was of infinite importance to every one 
now present. The interests of poor aud rich 
were in the natural order of things inseparably 
connected, and the advantage of the one could 
not be consulted without materially promoting 
the comforts of the other, Whether the object 
of the Meeting would be accomplished to that 
extent which its friends sincerely desired, was 
pot for man to say; but, whatever the issue 
might be, yet at least one advantage would re- 
sult from it, for it would convince the distressed 
part of the community that we felt fov their suf- 
ferings, and were willing to extend to them such 
relief as their case required. He concluded by 
meving, that a subscription be immediately 
opened, and contributions generally solicited for 
carrving into effect the objects of this associa- 
tion; which was seconded and agreed to, 

A Gentleman (whose vame we could not 
learn) thonght that pecuniary provision, however 
seasonable it at preseut might be, was at best 
only temporary. He for one would suggest the 
propriety of a certain portion of the waste lands 
being given to the poor. ‘They would thus have 
the means of alleviating their own distresses, the 
intolerable burden of poor rates would be light- 
ened, and the inmates of the workhouses consi- 
derably diminished in number, There were at 
present three or four millions of acres lying in 
this waste state, and he conciuded by moving, 
‘ That a humble and dutiful address be presented 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, praying 
his Royal Highness would be graciously pleased to 
allot certain portions of the wasle royal forests to be 
cultivated by the poor.” 

The Duke of Kent observed, that this and all 
other suggestions need only be transmitted to the 
Committee, and they would receive the most sere 
ous consideration.—[ Hear, hear !] 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Brown observed, though he had no mo. 
tion to make, there was certainly one way of re. 
lieving the poor, which he could wish were at. 
tended to. He could wish our countrymen 
would relinquish foreign articles of apparel, aud 
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betake themselves solely to the wearing of British 
manufacture. [Applans] This would afford 
plenty of employment ter the poor. For exam- 
ple, were the fair sex to abandon the use of 
foreign iace, and confine themselves to the lace 
Mahutactured in this country, it was impossible 
to say how much good might be effected, 

A Mr. Dovp suggested, that the machinery in 
manolictnring towns ought to be considered. 
The Botish artizans were every where snperior 
to our foreign neighbours, and they only wanted 
encouragement to obtaina preference in the foreign 
marks ts 

Mr. Lowe expressed a hope, that when the 
men of influence and power went home from 
London and that Meeting, they would recommend 
the abolition of Pensions and Sinecure Places, as the 
most hupeful remedy for the evil complained of. 

Mr. BurLer spoke to the same effect. 

Mr. STeVeNs suggested the propriety of the 
Committee directing th: ir attention, net only to 
the cure, but to the cause of the evils, From the 
little intercourse unhappily existing between 
rich and poor, the higher classes were compara- 
tively tgnorant of the alarming privations and 
Unspeakaide miseries of the lower class. A 
pretiy cood statement bad this day been made of 
these con-es, and he trusted when Gentlemen 
retived to their respective homes, they would 
disp.ssiouately and candidly examine the causes 
whic had produced the distress; and that they 
would endeavour to put anend to the extravagant 
and useless «xpenditure of Government. [Some 
cheers and hisses]. 

A Gentleman (whose name we did not learn) 
moved © That this Meeting, deeply commisera- 
ting the situation of the poor, do earnestly recom- 
mend to all persons having sinecures, tiat the best 
service they can do the country is immediatety to 
sacrifice them jor the good of the public!” 
[Langhter] ‘Phis and the other proposed remedy 
was very good, but entting off the useless sine- 
cures was laying the are to the root of the tree, 
and thus promoting the essential and eternal 
welfare of all 

The Duke of Kent observed, that if this 
suggestion were communicated to the Commit- 
tee, it would also meet with due _ attention. 
fA Lave]. : 

The Earl of Manvers stated his having oppo- 
sed the amendment of the Noble Lord, (Lord 
Cochrane) arose solely from his anxiety to pre- 
serve the unanimity of the Meeting, as it was 
ouly by becoming unanimous they could gain 
their object. He would not take up their time 
with any remarks, especially after the eloquent 
appeal to their feelings from the Illustrious Duke, 
(Dake of Kent) coming as that appeal did, with 
double energy, from the well known benevolence 
and exalted rank of that distinguished Person- 
age. [Cheers] He concluded, therefore, by 
moving, “ That Subscribers of 1001. each be 
added to the Committee of the association for 
the Relief of the Manufacturing and Labouring 
Poor, that this Committee have power to add to 
its number, and to form Sub-committees for cor- 
respondence or other purposes,” 

Sir Thomas Bet, Sheriff, said, that were he 
to consult his own personal insignificance, he 
would not have come forward on this occasion. 
Impressed, however, with a consciousness of the 
important duty he owed to the City of London, 
irom the bigh situation he bad the honour to fill, 
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and being anxious on every occasion to discharge 
that dnty [Applause] as far as he possibly 
conld, he could not deny himself the pleasure of 
seconding the Motion now read to the Meeting. 
The subject for which we were met was truly 
delightful, and there could be only one feeling, 
and one spirit, and a general contention how much 
we could do for our oppressed and suffering coun- 
trymen. He seconded the Motion with heart- 
felt pleasure. 

It was then put, and unanimonsly agreed to, 

The Bisuop of Lonpon said, that he should 
trespass but a very short time upon the atten- 
tion of the Meeting, for he could not apprehend 
any objection to the proposition which he was 
about to submit; on the contrary, indeed, he 
anticipated that this proposition would be adop- 
ted with the most cordial unanimity. For whe 
could hesitate to thank the Illustrious Personage 
in the Chair for bis attendance on this occasion, 
and for the manner in which liis Royal Highuess 
had conducted himself throughout the day,— 
(Hear, hear.) With that attendance and con- 
duct he felt, he was assured in common with 
every one who heard him, the highest degree of 
satisfaction, and therefore he was auxious to 
have that satisfaction evineed in the most public 
manner, “The Right Reverend Prelate, after 
expressing his hope that the result of the Meeting 
would be tound to exceed the most sanguine ex- 
pectation, especially from the natural influence 
of such an example, concluded with moving, 
“ That the thanks of the Meeting should be voted 
tu his Royal Highness the Duke of York for stand- 
ing forward upon this occasion and for his conduct 
in the Chair.” 

Mr. C. BARCLA¥ was about to second the 
motion, but— 

Lord CoCHRANE again stepped forward and 
gained the attention of the Meeting. He re- 
peated the explanation of the motives for with- 
drawing his proposed amendment, adding that he 


had no wish again to press that amendment upon . 


the consideration of the Meeting. But he could 
not forbear from observing what would have been 
the tate of such a proposition, if brought forward 
in another place which he need not name. For 
there, instead of being requested to withdraw 
the proposition, it woald have been met by « 
direct negative, or by the previous question, in 
support of which no doubt a majority of that 
assembly, misculled the representatives of the people, 
would have voted. Yet the manner in which this, 
a Meeting of the people, would have decided, 
was pretty obvious; and inence it might be in- 
ferred how far the pecple concurred in sentiment 
and feeling with the House of Commons. ‘That the 
proposed, or any charitable subscription, must be 
inadequate to relieve the actual distress of the 
country, was a proposition which could not be 
disputed, but yet he did not intend to oppose 
that subscription; on the contrary, he should 
give it every possible support in his power, and. 
it was, he felt, a consolation to think that there 
were still some persons in this country who could 
afford something to relieve the poor; but he was 
afraid that neither the landed nor the mercantile 
interest had the means of doing so ; for the former 
could obtain no rent, and the latter no trade.— 
The only persons, in fact, who were able to assist 
the poor under present circumstances, were the 
placemen, the sinecurists, and the fund-holders, who 
must give up at least half of their ill-gotten gains in 
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order to effect the object. With this impression 
fixed upon his mind, he felt it his duty to propose 
an additional Resolution, that the Ministers of the 
Crown, that the Government of tie country who 
wielded the power of Parliament, were alone compe- 
tent to remove and to all-viate the national distress. 
This, indeed, was evident, from the statement of our 
financial situation, which he had already made, 
That statement he made trom the record which he 
held in tis band, and which was an authenticated 
publication from the House of Commons, He had 
called upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
was present, to Contradict that statement if he could, 
bat the Right Hon. Gentleman had felt it expedient 
not to utter one word, as the Meeting had witnessed, 
Yet from that statement it anust be obvious, as he 
had already observed, that the military and naval 
situation of the country must be abandoned, or 
that at least half the National Debt must be extin- 
guished, for the resources of the empire could not 
endure such burthens. The Noble Lord concluded 
with expressing his intention, when the present Re- 
solutions were got over, to move another, stating the 
real cause of the pres: nt distress, and that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his Majesty’s Ministers 
were alone capable of affording serivus relief to the 
present distress, 

Mr. Barctay seconded the motion of the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of London, to which Lord Coch- 
rane assured the Meeting he entertained no objec- 
tion. 

[Great confusion prevailed in the Meeting, some 
crying out fur Lord Cochrane’s motion, while others 
were equally loud in testifying their anxiety for the 
vote of thanks. ] 

The Duke of Kenr rose for the sole purpose 
of putting the motion, as it was impossible for his 
Noble Relative to propose a vote complimentary to 
himself. He then proposed the motion. 

Lord Cocurane said, that his sole object was to 
have an opportunity of moving his Resolution after 
the present was disposed of. 

A person from a distant pert of the room ex- 
claimed, “ That Resolution shall not be put, for it is 
a libel on the Parliament.” Several other remarks 
were made, but they were generally unintelligible, 
irom the very violent uproar and contusion that 
prevailed, 

{Here loud cries of “* Put Lord Cochrane's motion 


first,” were mixed with a cry of “ Chair, Chair.”’ 


The Duke of Kent said, that he had attended 
this Meeting with a view to assist in promoting 
an object of charity, and he had no doubt that such 
was the intention of the Nuble Lord (Cochrane). 
Of this he was assured from the Noble Lord’s own 
declaration, as well as from his knowledge of the 
Noble Lord’s feelings.——The Noble Lord had in- 
deed himself stated, that he had no wish to in- 
troduce any political, or to press any measure 
likely to interfere with the object of the Meeting. 
Cherefore be called upon the Noble Lord, in consis- 
tency, in politeness and urbanity, not to urge any 
pelitical purpose, and the Noble Lord must be 
aware that his rroposition had a strong political ten- 
dency. [Hear Hear.] The proposition was indeed 
such, that the Noble Lord must be aware that 
1t was calculated to injure the subscription, for 
those who were not of the Noble Lord’s opinion 
in politics, were but too likely to leave the 
room if that proposition were pressed to a vote, 
and thus a material object of charity would suffer 
through the desire to urge the declaration of a 
mere political opinion. 
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Mr. Waters maintained, that nothing but political 
canses--that nothing but the nefarious system which 
had been pursued for the last 25 years bad produced 
the distress which at present afflicted the country. 

Lord Cocurane disclaimed any wish to provoke 
political discussion, but expressed his desire merely 
to declare a trath, which no man could venture to 
dispute in aly popular assembly, in order that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and others present 
might have an oppartunity of reporting to Govern- 
ment the decided sentiment and real feeling of the 
people. 

The Archbishop of Canrersury begged leave 
to cull back the attention of the Meeting to the mo- 
tion before it, and which he had no doubt would be 
Unanimously adopted. This motion, the most Re- 
verend Prelate added, was not intended in any de- 
gree to interfere with the motion of the Noble Lord. 

Loud cries of—‘* Put Lord Cochrane’s motion 
“« first, for if the Motion of Thanks be disposed of, the 
“ Incke of York will leave the Chair, and the Noble 
« Lord's motion will not be put at all.” 

The Duke of Kenr declared that there could be 
no intention to get rid of the Noble Lord’s motion by 
any side-wind. [Hear, hear!] 

The motion ot Thanks was then passed, while 
Lord Cochrane was engaged in writing his motion, 
and the Duke of York having bowed to the Meete 
ing, immediately withdrew, amidst loud hissing, and 
cries of “ SHAME, SHAME—a TRICK, a 
TRICK !” 

The Duke of Kent, whose head was turned to- 
wards Lord Cochrane, appeared much surprised 
and disappointed on discovering the absence of the 
Chairman. 

A general cry was then taised—-** The Duke of 
Kent to the Chair.” 

His Royal Highness addressed the Meeting, 
Having, he said, pledged himself, on proposing the 
last Resolution, that there was no intention of get- 
ting rid of the Noble Lord’s motion by any side- 
wind, he felt himself in a very aukward predica- 
ment. ‘“ But,’? added his Royal Highness, *“ [ 
hope that, as liberal Englishmen, you will consider 
my situation, and who f am; and that, after my 
illustrious relatives have retired. trom the Meeting, 
you will not insist upon my taking the Chair for the 
purpose of pressing the declaration ef a political 
opinion ; but that you will commend my motives, and 
do justice to those feelings which determine the 
propriety of my immediate departure.” [Hear, 
hear !] 

His Royal Highness accordingly with¢:ew. 

The majerity of the Meeting still remained, call- 
ing for the nomination of another Chairman, and 
pressing the adoption of Lord Cochrane’s Motion ; 
but the Noble Lord withdrew. 


Now, Sir, you may be assured, that 
there was no discussion in parliament, 
during the last session, which was of a 
hundredth part of the interest of this Ta- 
vern-discussion. The eyes of every one in 
the country were turned towards it ; some 
really expected great good fromit; others, 
though they laughed at the idea of re- 
lieving a whole nation by subscription, 





thought that good would arise from the 
disclosures that would be made : curiosity 
generally prevailed : and, as afi felt the 
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effects of the misery, all, from some mo- 
tive or other, looked towards this Meeting. 

You will have perceived, in former 
Numbers, that, for a long while, it was 
the constant endeavour of the instruments 
of Corruption to persuade us, that there 
was no misery worth notice in the country, 
and that the existence of it was confined 
to the minds of the Jacobins, who, hav- 
ing been disappointed as to the end of the 
war, were anxious to shew that the con- 
sequences of it had been, or, were about 
to become, fatal. But, the misery has 
pressed forward with such daring strides ; 
it stares us so boldly in the face ; it is be- 
come so sturdy and so noisy, that its ex- 
istence can no longer be denied, even by 
the most profligate of the tools of the 
Borough-mongers, and who these latter 
gentryare you have been informed long ago. 

Driven to the necessity of confessing 
the existence of the misery, the tools of 
Corruption had then to provide their 
readers and hearers with reasons for that 
existence. ‘hey had to search out fora 
cause of the evil, which cause must, of 
course, leave the Governinent BLAME- 
LEss! The Government was to have all 
the praises due to * a glorious”? termina- 
tion of the war; the “ wisdom” of the 
government, in pushing on the war, was 

to be contrasted with the ** folly” of* the 

Jacobins who wished the war to be put 
an end to many years ago. But, when 
the miseries of the country began to be 
acknowledged, éhen, the government had 
no controul aver the causes! ‘The evil, 
we were told, and still are told, has arisen 
from natural causes, and will be of short 
duration ; and, as you will have per- 
ceived, it was one of the principal objects 
of the Grand Meeting to send forth this 
notion in the shape of a solemn resolution, 
which object my Lorp Cocnurane de- 
feated ; and he not only defeated this 
object, but effected the opposite of it.— 
Ile did not extinguish the bomb-shell, but 
took it up and threw it back to burst 
amidst the phalanx of the enemy. 

This Meeting was intended to be a 
great political stroke. A great card to 
be played in the game of power. It was 
intended to send forth, in the shape of @ 
solemn declaration of persons promis- 
cuously met, the idea that the government 
could not have prevented the misery, and 
thai the misery had not tts rise in extrava- 
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gance or taxation, but that it was the un- 
avoidable consequence of a change from a 
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state of war to a state of peace. It was 
also intended to shew the people, that the 
Grrear feel for their sufferings, and are 
anxious to relieve them. In both objects 
it failed. ‘The Meeting, though called 
with such care and precaution, were ready 
to resolve, that the miseries of the coun- 
try had been occasioned by taxation, and 
that the remedy was a diminution of that 
taxation and an abolition of sinecures and 
unmerited pensions and grants. And, as 
to the charitable feeling of the Great, 
they were told, that it was little better 
than a fraud on the part of those who 
were wallowing in the public money, to 
offer to give the distressed nation half a 
crown in the pound. Lord Cochrane de- 
serves the thanks of every man in Eugland 
for this observation ; but his Lordship 
went, as to the proportion, too far by a 
great deal. These people will not offer 
half a crown in the pound. Ualf a crown 
in the hundred pounds is much more likely 
to be about the mark. Before we enter 
further into the several parts of this very 
important discussion, | beg you to look 
at the steps, which had been taken to ren- 
der the Meeting a sort of national organ ; 
an organ which was to utter what the go- 
vernment wished fo have uttered, but 
which it would not do for it fo order to 
be uttered! A large sum of money to be 
raised from the rich, to be lodged in the 
hands of fast friends of the government, 
and to be given away as those friends 
might choose: this was a desirable object 
of itself. But, a greater object was, to 
promulgate to the nation, that the govern- 
ment was not to blame, and that ‘the evil 
had NOT arisen from Javish expenditure, 
debt, and consequent heavy taxation.— 
This was an object of the first im- 
portance. Accordingly we see the Duke 
of York placed in the Chair; the Duke of 
Kent is appointed to move the first reso- 
lution; the Duke of Cambridge is ap- 
pointed to move the second ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury the third ; the Duke 
of Rutland the fourth; Karl Manners the 
fifth ; and the Bishop of London the sixth. 
All had been duly prepared before-hand ; 
for the Duke of Kent, upon finding it ne- 
cessary to new-model his resolution, ac- 
Ruswbenged, that he had nothing to do 

with the drawing of it up. Can there be 
any doubt, then, that the whole was pre- 
pared and. arranged by other hands ; and 
that this Meeting was one of the last tricks 


of the budget ? 
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Lorp Cocurane had, it appears, re- 
ceived a circular, inviting him to the 
Mecting. ‘This invitation was given in an 
evil hour, and the consequences of it will 
be remembered for the lives of the parties. 
‘‘ What! the Royal Dukes, the Arch- 
‘‘ bishop, their ally Wilberforce, the 
‘* Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &c. 
‘¢ All routed, horse and foot, as Milton 
‘says when the Devils fled, ‘ rout on 
‘6 rout, confusion worse confounded ;’ and 
“that, too, by Lord Cochrane, whom 
‘* the Judges had sentenced to the Pillory, 
“from whom the Prince had taken his 
“ Commission and the Order of the Bath; 
‘all routed by this Lord Cochrane sin- 
* sle-handed! This is no common man. 
** Basque Roads and Rosas are nothing 
“to this. He has given them a Rowland 
“ for their Oliver. He has placed him- 
*¢ self on a rock. It is an immortal act. 
“ Our Commander in Chief is doomed, it 
* seems, to be immortalized by retreats ; 
** but, one more precipitate or conducted 
*‘ with more presence of mind, than that 
** from the Chair on this occasion, even 
*¢ his career can furnish no instance of: 
** neither Dunkirk nor the Helder surpass 
“it. As Dryden says of another great 
‘* man, there is no one can be compared 
“with him: ‘he is his own great pa- 
“ rallel.’ ” : 

The passage which I have just inserted 
is taken from a letter from London, this 
moment arrived. I have received several 
upon the subject. Men who love the 
country are every where congratulating 
one another on the °* gallant conduct” of 
Lord Cochrane. It is very true, that 
though his Lordship is famed for brave 
acts, this is the bravest, and ten thousand 
pepe the most useful, of his whole life. 

* What!’ exclaims again my correspon- 
dent; ** What!i Fhe whole Squadron of 
Cee RR ERY with the Duke of 

“York at their head, supported by 
‘* Bishops and Archbishop, and (who ex- 
“ ceeds even an Archbishop in * * * * * * 
“© * **) Wilberforce, driven from their 
‘‘ own fortress and their own guns turned 
“upon themselves! **** ** in the 
‘midst of their ******; in the very 
“act of doing it forced to appear in their 
‘* own proper shape, like * * * * * touched 
“by the * * *, Think of that, Master 
‘“* Brook! Think of that!’ might the 
“ Duke have exclaimed with Falstaff; 
‘¢¢ A man of my kidney!’ I wish you 
*‘ were within reach that I might lend a 
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‘‘ hand to laugh away an hour: but, it 
*¢ will be a good joke for ever. Whata 
‘‘ mean, dirty feeling must possess Perry 
‘¢ not to say one word in Lord Cochrane’s 
‘“¢ praise! Will not this teach the /Vhigs, 
*¢ that there 7s a public, and will they not 
“feel ashamed to keep any longer aloof 
“from it? L see you smile; but the 
*¢ question is natural. Every thing may 
‘* now be done for the nation, if there be 
‘¢ any spirit, honesty, or principle in the 
‘ Whigs, or, in any considerable number 
‘of Gentlemen; for, there is a spirit in 
** the Country to support wry, and which 
‘¢ spirit, if they will not now direct, they 


*¢ will soon be unable to controul. They 
‘may be against the public; but they 


‘*¢ can no longer say that there is no public. 
“There is one, and a public worthy of 
‘the name of England; but, its natural 
** leaders have basely abandoned it. The 
** present state of things cannot last. 
“ Reform, Despotism, or Revolution, 
** must come. Come what will, however, 
*¢ Lord Cochrane has secured the esteem 
** and admiration of every honest man in 
** England. Think of the Chancellor of 
“the Exchequer not having one single 
‘¢ word to say for himself, though called 
*¢ upon so repeatedly by Lord Cochrane! 
*¢ What! Not a word, Mr. Van! Not 
‘6a word even ‘to throw at a dog!!!’ 
‘¢ Mr. Canning, too, the great gladiator, 
‘¢why was not he there? It seems a 
*¢sreat man is nothing out of his own 
‘¢ Anti-chamber, or beyond the purlieus 
* of St. Stephens! How powerful VAN 
‘¢ would have been there! How he would 
‘have overpowered Lord Cochrane with 
‘** insolence and derision and votes !” 

[ have thus quoted from my correspon- 
dent, becanse his letter is so lively a 
picture of the public feeling upon this 
occasion, ‘The observation upon the 
conduct of Mr. Perry (proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle) you will not, without 
a little “explariation, clearly understand: 
Mr. Perry’s paper is the great organ of 
the Ovposition, who call themselves 
Whigs. Mr. Perry rejoices, that this 
exposure has taken place; but, it not 
having been effected by one of his own 
place-hunting faction, he has, in speaking 
of the act, taken care not to mention even 
the name of Lord Cochrane! This, 
will say, is extremely base; but, this is 
a very base faction. Besides, the attack 
upon sinecures, &c. levels itself against 
the Opposition as well as against the 
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ministry. Here, however, you see, that 
the public is separated from both. You 
really see here, that we have a public in 
England yet ; and, I trust, that you will 
be of opinion, that the voice of that public 
will very soon make itself heard. 

My Correspondent has touched upon 
so many of the topics, that he has left me 
littie to add as far as relates to what 
passed at the Meeting; but, [ cannot 
refrain from noticing the part acted by 
Wilberforce, which was at once sly and 
impudent. He ‘* deprecated the intro- 
** duction of politics,’ and wished the 
attention of the Meeting to be exclusively 
“* confined te the means most likely to 
** benefit their poor brethren.” ‘Yhis was 
very crafty; but, what did he mean by 
politics 2 Lord Cochrane proposed to 
amend the first resolution. That reso- 
lution stated, that a change from war to 
peace was the cause of the distress. Was 
this politics? If it was not, why should 
the amendment, which ascribed the dis- 
stress to heavy taxation, be called politics ? 
The planners of the Meeting state a cause 
of the evil. Lord Cochrane says that 
the cause is not the cause which they have 
stated; and, up jumps Mr. Wilberforce 
and deprecates the introduction of politics! 

The duplicity of this conduct was noti- 
ced by Mr. Coats; but, so confident was 
Wilberforce of success, that he even apo- 
logized for coming forward against the 
amendment, lest it should be supposed 
that he “* took advantage of the znfluence 
*¢ which he might be supposed to have with 
““ the Meeting.”” Vanity and impudence 
got the better of cunning upon this occa- 
sion. He thought, that, he was sure of 
beating Lord Cochrane down, and that he 
would, for once, give the devil a holiday. 
And, so, says he, I beg the Noble Lord to 
be assured, that I do not wish to crush him 
by the great credit attached to my name, 
but by the merits of my case and the force 
of my argument. How mortified the arch 
saint must have been, when he heard the 


word duplicity used in application to his |. 


conduct! He became silent as a mouse. 
It is not amongst the most trifling grounds 
of our hope, that this man is beginning to 
be estimated according to his worth. He 
said, that he was as independent as Lord 
Cochrane. You know, that he is a Mem- 


mer of Parliament, for the borough of 
Bramber ; you know all the history of that 
Borough ; you know what sort of elections 
take place there; and you know, that 
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Lord Cochrane is the colleague of Sir 
Francis Burdett in the really free City of 
Westminster, in which City I verily believe 
that Wilberforce would not get filty votes 
out of twenty or thirty thousand. This 
has been, in my opinion, the most mis- 
chievous politician in England. ‘That is 
saying a great deal; but I sincerely believe 
what I say. He had acquired a great re- 
putation from his labours in the cause of 
the “Blacks. A cool and sober and able 
man, he kept his hold of the public for a 
long while. I was the first public writer 
that ventured to touch him. But, having 
kept my eye upon his conduct for a year 
or two, I hunted him through the Parlia- 
mentary proceedings of the whole of the 
war; and, I found, that there was hardly 
any one of those deeds of Pitt and Dundas, 
which the friends of freedom had most re- 
probated, that he had not supported, and 
supported, too, in the most efficient way. 
He is now known pretty generally for 
what he is. The friend of Pitt, Addington, 
Perceval, and now tlie friend of Liverpool] 
and Castlereagh, he has had a degree of 
influence which it is quite humiliating to 
think of ; but, it is gone; it is over; and 
he made the discovery on the 29th of July, 
1816. 

You will bear in mind how often I have 
told this deluded nation, that the “ gene- 
** rasity,” the ** benevolence,’ of which 
so much is said, was no more than the 
odd farthings tossed back to the people 
pounds, shillings, and pence 
which they paid in faxes. Aud here they 
themselves decide that such is the case! 
A proposition to form an association for 
the relief of the distresses of the :ation is 
met by a proposition to abolish sénecures, 
unmerited pensions and grants, and to 
reduce the army. ‘This is now the voice 
of the whole nation, except of those who 
receive moncy out of the taxes. 

The writers on the side of corruption 
are making great effcerts to parry this 
thrust. ‘They complain bitterly, ‘hat un- 
fair advantage is taken of the adverse 
circumstances of the times! as if savy had 


ever used any but foul means | their 
whole lives! As if they had bee: in the 
constant employ of corruption gloss 


over and to justify the most atrocious acts 
ever committed in the world! Oh, no! 
We make use of no unfair means. They 
themselves now acknowledge, that this 
nation, this laborious, provident, but con- 
fiding people, is in a state of the most de- 
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orable misery. And what do we say? 
Why, that we told them that such must be 
the effect of the war-debt, created by 
those who have supported Pitt and Ad- 
dington and Grenville and Perceval and 
Castlereagh and his colleagues. We say, 
that the miseries of the country arise from 
this debt and from the vast sums expended 
by the government, which takes from us 
so much in taxes, that we have hardly any 
means to pay labourers, or employ manu- 
facturers and tradesmen. Therefore, we 
propose the taking off of a great part of 
our taxes. Can any thing be fairer, or 
more plain than this ? 

And what is the answer of the writers 
on the side of the Borough-mongers? 
Why, that éaxation cannet be the cause 
of the distress, because the distress is 
greater now than it was when taxation 
was greater than it is now. This is a 
falsehood ; for, taxation is greater now 
than it ever was before. During the war 
there was a fictitious money, in which the 
taxes were paid. Of that money it re- 
quired nearly twice as much to buy a 
bushel of wheat as is required of the 
money in which the taxes are at present 
paid. Therefore, I now give twice as 
much of my crop towards paying the place- 


men, pensioners, &c. as I gave during the 


war; and, of course, what I pay to the 
government I cannot have to lay out in 
labour. Hence the increase of misery 
since the close of the war. It is, there- 
fore, false to say, that our taxes have 
been diminished; and, the conclusion 
drawn from that supposed fact is also 
false. 

i have so often made this matter as 
clear as day-light, that I will no longer 
dwell on it here. But, the great conso- 
lation is, that ALL NATIONS areina 
state of misery, and are worse off than 
we are. If such really were the effect of 
the late war, what would those men 
deserve, who have been thé cause of it? 
But, though Europe is, indeed, thanks 
to the vipers whom I could name, ina 
very miserable state, it is of so in Ame- 
rica, where there exists a free govern- 
ment. ‘* Oh, yes!” Exclaims the Cou- 
rier, ‘It so happens, that the distress 
“here is not so great as in any other 
“country: no, not so great as in 
‘“* America. This is NECESSARY TO 
“ BE IMPRESSED UPON THE PEO- 
PLE.” 


It is, is it, you slave of Corruption? 


Aveust, 3, 1816. 
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| But, 1 will shew you how, in one minute, 

I will rub out this impression. I have be- 
fore me, at this moment, letters from New 
York, dated on the 24th of June last. 
They are from my Ambassadors, whose 
business it is to convey ¢rue, and not 
false, information. Amongst other mat- 
ters, they treat of the state of trade and 
employment, and of the price of food 
as compared with the price of labour. I 
take the following extracts. ‘‘ As we 
“¢ stated in a former letter, trade of all 
‘¢ descriptions is very dull; but particu- 
‘¢ larly with wholesale dealers in English 
‘¢ manufactures, who have speculated so 
‘largely, that most of their goods are 
“‘ lying on hand, and those who are not 
“¢ able to reserve them for a better market, 
‘are compelled to bring them to the 
** hammer, where they are not able to get 
*¢ enough for them, when all expences are 
*¢ paid, to remit five shillings in the pound 
“to England. Notwithstanding the dis- 
“tress, which has thus been created in 
‘the mercantile world, there is no com- 
“parison between the description of the 
“¢ distress in the two countries. Whena 
‘© man becomes a bankrupt here, he dees 
‘¢ not bring down his labourers with him 
“to seek for Parish relief. Even the 
“6 worst of them will think it very hard if 
* he is not employed by some other person 
‘¢ in the course of the day. There is so 
‘‘much for them to do here, that they 
‘‘ have almost insisted on a dollar and a 
‘half per day. A single man, can live at 
‘6 a respectable boarding-house, where he 
‘¢ will get plenty of every thing to eat and 
“¢ drink, and a comfortable bed, for three 
‘¢ dollars and a half a week. Thus, you 
“¢ see, if he is economical, he can save 
“¢ four dollars, at least, every week, and 
“Cas for his clothes, if he be content to 
‘6 wear home manufactured, he can get 
“‘a good suit for thirteen dollars, two 
“of which will last him a whole year. 
*¢ So that he can really put by about fwo 
*¢ hundred dollars, or fifty pounds sterling 
*¢ a year.” 

Now, Mr. Slave of Corruption, Editor 
of the Courier, will you still say that the 
people of America are also miserable? 
The letter from which I make this extract 
was written at New York on the 24th of 
June. You cannot have much later intel- 
ligence ; and, therefore, what you are en« 
deavouring to impress upon the minds of 








the people of England is false, and there 
can be very little doubt that the falsehood 
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is wilful on your part. But, that which is 
best calculated to enable the public to 
judge of the state of a country as far as 
relates to the happiness of the labouring 
people, is, the amount of wages compared 
with the prices of food. ‘Therefore I here 
insert a List of these, as existing in the 
City of New York in ‘the month of June 
last ; only about 33 days ago. 


AMOUNT OF WAGES, 


! a ie oe 
Mason, per day++++s TYTET CELE iTe 0 9 4 
Carpenter, do -seeccceeeeeeeeeeees 0 8 9 
Bricklayer, By Cis Jo 60 oe ewe o@ 9 *.% 
Shoe maker, do. (paid by the pair, 07 0 

but may be estimated at )---++-- ¢ ‘ 

Painter, G0, ercrewcoe CHCCOEESOLSESOS 0 gs Oo 
Blacksmith, ee eee 0 8 O 
Wheelwright, do -+++> Cec eeeteceeee 0 8 4 
Taylor, du---+-+- ee oe Pee ee win 2: 22 


N. B. In the country places a ‘Taylor 
has 3s 9d. a day and his bogrd, 
Ship Carpenter, per day,-++++e++++-- 010 O 
Cabinet Maker,—he works by the 
piece, but his work may be es-> 0 12 6 
timated, per day at-.-+-- soe | 


Common Labourer, per day -+++---* 0 6 8 


Labourers in the country, boarded?) 9 4 
> O 
and lodged- eed ecceacccvoecce 
Farmer's man, inthe vicinity of New 3, 2 @ 
York ( boarded and lodged, per year.) § , 
PRICES OF FOOD. 
Cheese, per pound++++re++++6 og evece o oO 61 
Butter, (fresh) do -++++++++ seseeee O 1 41 
Do, (salt) do coeccevecencree eo @6e ee 6 6-06 01.3 
Bacon, EOrvecceccee 646666 Ges 6068 9-6 0 0 8 
Beef, do.-++-++ eeevecevose pdeseces EC OG 
Mutton, (lds cccsecceerecrece eccoees CQ OC - 4 
Lamb, de NR anaes eS ee 0 0 7, 
Veal, do--se-eseee 7 Rp eee: iessas Oe Ee 
Fresh pork, do+++e++++0+——- reer 0 0 4 
Salt, do. Udewcce seecsvosecoce esses 9 OF 


These prices, and this amount of wages, 
I pledge myse}f to be perfectly correct. 
What, then, must be the happy situation 
of artizans and labourers in that country? 
Where the common labourer receives stx 
shillings and three-pence a day, in wages, 
and. where fresh pork and mutton are 
four-pence a pound, how can there be any 
misery ? Here we see that the farm 
labourer is boarded and lodged -and has 
thirty-one pounds sterling a year besides. 
The wages of such a man in England, 
boarded and lodged, are about six or 
seven pounds. ‘The cause of this amazing 
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difference is, that, in this country, the 
tax-gatherer takes the much larger part of 
what the labourer receives in America. 
But, then, the Americans have not the 
honour to have assisted in the restoration 
of the Bourbons, the Pope, and the Holy 
Inquisition ! : 

Here is an answer at once to all that 
these people have been saying about 
misery being prevalent in America as 
much as it is in Kngland. Here is an 
answer to all the lies that have heen told 
about the English emigrants being so 
anxious to returu. Tar beit from me to 
feel pleasure in this contrast. Far be it 
from me to rejoice in the thought, that it 
is wise in Englishmen to change their own 
country for another. But, l see the min. 
ions of corruption, the busy slaves of 
power, the tools of delusion, at work to 
make this oppressed and miserable people 
believe, that it is not the heavy burthens 
which they endure that causes their 
misery ; I see them hard at work to en. 
deavour to impress upon the minds of this 
people, a belief that there is something in 
the times; something in the wind ; some. 
thing in the sky; some dispensation of 
Divine Providence, that has produced 
misery all over the world; and that, 
therefore, Englishmen ought not blame 
their government, but on the contrary, to 
bless the Jenkinsons, the Cannings and 
the Castlereaghs, that they have still air 
to breath. ‘To defeat this project it was 
necessary for me to show what the state 
of America really is; to show that there 
is one country where the people liye in 
ease and plenty, and that in that country 
there are no sinecure place-men, no pen- 
sioners except such as have rendered real 
services, and that the Chief Magistrate 
does not receive so much in twenty years 
as the Prince of Saxe Cobourg and the 
Princess Charlotte will receive from the 
people of England in this one year. 

Having got to the end of my paper, re- 
minds me that I am addressing myself to 
you, and that [ought to hasten to sub- 
scribe myself your most qbedient servant, 


Wa. Consett. 


err wa* ae . tin 
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